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would be worth knowing what an over-zealous
politician, who knew Irish prisons from the inside,
had to say upon the subject. There was a new play
of Mr. Galsworthy's at the Duke of York's Theatre,
which greatly interested the Home Secretary; 4, and
when Dennis Eadie stood in the half-darkness of
his cell in the third act of Justice listening to the
silence, Mr* Churchill was listening too. His first
statement upon prison policy gratified the reformers ;
and he persisted in ameliorations which had few
influential advocates in 1910. There are not many
votes to be won by prison reform. But Mr. Churchill
pursued his task of visiting the prisons and intro-
ducing alleviations, which struck some of his con-
temporaries as mildly amusing. The task brought
its embarrassments as well, when General Booth
called at the Home Office to express the views of
the Salvation Army and accompanied his argument
by loud prayer for the conversion of the Home
Secretary. Ministers are not accustomed to kneeling
visitors; but the occasion passed off with signs of
mutual respect.

An added duty was his daily letter to the King
reporting the proceedings of the House of Com-
mons, and the sovereign enjoyed these spirited
effusions. But soon they were addressed to a new
monarch. For King Edward died that spring, and
was succeeded by King George V. At the Home
Office and in Parliament Mr. Churchill continued to
perform his duties, varied by the habit of writing
papers about other people's business (Sir Edward
Grey was favoured with a memorandum upon